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Tue instructions of the following article, though intended 
primarily for parents as an aid to prepare them for conducting 
rightly the “ Family School,” will not, it is believed, be wholly 
inapplicable to the condition and wants of teachers. 

Few individuals are aware to what extent the vices and errors 
of their early lives affect the health and diminish the happiness 
of their children. A correct view of the matter would shock 
some susceptible minds—possibly overpower them. It may, 
indeed, be better, at least in this respect, that we are compelled 
to Jet in the light gradually. Nor ought we to regret, perhaps, 
that we cannot, as the surgeon can if he chooses, temove the 
cataract and let in the full light of day at once; lest, like the 
half informed surgeon who should do this, we might injure the 
vision forever. 

We have already adverted, in a former volume, to the excel- 
lent work of Dr Clark on Consumption,* and made some ex- 
tracts from it. In treating of the means of preventing this for- 
midable disease, Dr C. makes the following very striking remarks 
on that part of the work of prevention which belongs to parents. 
We ought to premise, however, for the information of not pro- 
fessional readers, that by ‘ tubercle’ is meant a small knob or 
tumor in the body—most frequent in the lungs—which usu- 
ally proves the seeds of pulmonary consumption; and by 
‘tuberculous cachexia,’ a habit of body in which these tubercles 
prevail. By scrofulous and strumous, is here meant, also, the 
same thing as ‘ tuberculous.’ 

* See “A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending an Inquiry 


into the Causes, Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of Tuberculous and Scrofu- 
lous Diseases in General. By James Clark, M. D., F. R. 8.” 
45 . 
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‘[ have endeavored to show that parents may transmit the 
tuberculous constitution to their children. Every member of 
the profession, by observing what is daily passing before him, 
may see numerous proofs of the truth of this statement. He 
will find many children presenting the tuberculous constitution, 
while no traces of this are to be observed in the parents. The 
children of those who have suffered long from dyspeptic com- 
plaints, gout, cutaneous affections, or any other form of chronic 
disease originating in derangement of the digestive function 
which has produced an influence on the constitution, are very 
frequently the subjects of scrofula, or of disorders which dis- 
pose to and ultimately induce tuberculous cachexia. 

‘In order, therefore, effectually to prevent the extension of 
tuberculous disease, we must, in the first place, direct our atten- 
tion to the state of the parents. Were parents, in general, con- 
vinced that the health of their children depended chiefly upon 
the integrity of their own health, a beneficial effect might be 
produced upon society at large, and especially on the members 
of strumous (scrofulous) families. 

‘If a more healthy and natural mode of living were adopted 
by persons in that rank of life which gives them the power of 
choice, and if more consideration were bestowed upon matri- 
monial alliances, the disease which is so often entailed on their 
offspring might not only be prevented, but even the predisposi- 
tion to it extinguished in their families in the course of a few 
generations. 

‘In the present state of society it is needless to observe that 
the reverse of this very commonly happens ; and from the total 
disregard of the circumstances alluded to, the race often termin- 
ates in the third generation. If children of dyspeptic persons 
generally become the subjects of dyspepsia in a greater degree 
and at an earlier age than their parents; and if they marry into 
families of a strumous constitution, their offspring are frequently 
found to be scrofulous, and to die of consumption or some other 
tuberculous diseases in early youth, and even in infancy.’ 

We wish to call the attention of our readers to the following 
principles inculcated by Dr C., in the foregoing paragraphs. 
1. The health of children depends chiefly on the integrity of 
the parents’ health. 2. That if parents have tuberculous dis- 
eases, they will, as a general rule, transmit them to their chil- 
dren. 3. ‘That if they have dyspepsia or any other disease, orig- 
inating in derangement of the digestive function, gout or cuta- 
neous affections, the children are very frequently the subjects of 
scrofula or consumption. 4. That where this predisposition to 
disease is transmitted through successive generations, each gen- 
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eration becomes worse and worse. 5. That the principal effec- 
tual check to this state of things, is ‘ a more healthy and natural 
mode of living.’ 

These principles are confirmed by the observations of other 
physicians as well as Dr Clark. One third of all the deaths in 
Great Britain and Ireland, according to Drs Ciark, Young and 
Woolcombe, arise from tuberculous diseases, chietly pulmonary 
consumption ; and from observations made by M. Papavoine and 
M. Lombard, in Paris, more than half the children who die be- 
tween the ages of two and seven years are found to.be tubercu- 
lous.* Dr Alison estimates the mortality from scrofulous dis- 
eases in the children of the lower orders in Edinburgh at much 
more than ‘one third of the whole’ deaths..—Eminent physi- 
cians of this country have confirmed these observations, and the 
examinations of the bodies of infants show, most conclusively, 
a state of things as bad, if not worse, in this country than in 
Europe. 

Dr Clark goes somewhat further in speaking of the causes 
of consumption in children than we have yet mentioned. Not 
only gout, cutaneous diseases, and a disordered state of the 
digestive organs induce the tuberculous habit in children—but 


* The following table, based on the observations of Papavoine and Lom- 
bard, shows the number of children who die annually from the ages of J to 15, 
out of every 10,000 born ; and also what proportion are tuberculous. For ex- 
ample, of 408 of these 10,000 children dying during the third year of their ae 
just one half, or fifty per cent. die of tuberculous diseases—There are also 
some other curious facts developed in this table ; one of which is, that more than 
one half of these children die under four years of age; and another is, that 
more than one fourth die during the first year. The number of tuberculous 
children during the first year was not observed.—We ought, however, to say 
that the observations on which Wiis table was based were made on children in 
hospitals, and most of them probably from the poorer classes. 


TABLE. 

















Age. | Total Deaths Tuberculous. | Not Tuberculous. | Tuberculows in 100 Deaths. 
i 2,630 
2 1,290 161 | 1,199 12 
3 729 292 437 40 
4 408 204 204 50 
5 263 173 90 66 
6 178 130 48 72 
7 125 es. a} 38 70 
8 99 74 25 75 
9 82 52 30 63 
10 78 52 26 67 
1] 77 44 33 57 
12 78 47 31 60 
13 80 * 60 | 20 75 
14 84 56 | 28 66 
15 89 47 52 52 
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the ‘injurious influence of mercury on the system’ of the 
parent ; ‘ debility from disease, age, &e.; in short, a deterior- 
ated state of health in the parent from any cause.’ And im 
speaking further on the subject, he adds, ‘ According to my ob- 
servation, we never see the parents in an unhealthy state, what- 
ever may be its nature, without finding, at the same time, that 
their children are strongly disposed to tuberculous disease. 
And, finally, in attempting to explain why the mischief should 
be found more extensive still, and why many children should be 
found tuberculous, while the parents appeared generally healthy, 
he says a disordered state of the mother’s health, depressing 
passions, a sedentary or unhealthy mode of life, or whatever 
induces imperfect nutrition, in the mother, during gestation, may 
lead to such results. 

If these views and conclusions are eorrect, we may draw at 
least one important and practical lesson from them, viz: that 
the common use of intoxicating and narcotic substances in 
this country, especially intoxicating drinks, must be highly pro- 
ductive of tuberculous diseases ; and that their use, which, in every 
degree or form, is well known to derange, more or less, the 
digestive function, ought, at once, to be abandoned. We must 
return as soon as possible to what Dr C. calls ‘a more healthy 
and natural mode of living.’ 

It were greatly to be wished that Dr C. had stated, with more 
distinctness, what he means by a ‘ natural and healthy mode of 
living.’ This, however, may be pretty fairly inferred from what 
he says throughout his work respecting the treatment of children 
predisposed to the disease and of mothers during gestation. 

‘It is a very common opinion,’ he says, ‘ that during gestation, a 
fuller and more stimulating diet is required than that to which 
they have been accustomed.’ ‘ As a general rule,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ this is a great error.’ The system, in these circumstan- 
ces, ‘acquires increased activity, which, far from demanding 
increase of diet, renders it often necessary to adopt a less ex- 
citing regimen, especially in the advanced months, when stimu- 
lants of all kinds, are generally injurious. The more plain and 
simple the diet—the more sparingly stimulants, of all kinds, are 
used, so much the better for both mother and child.’ She 
should not for a moment forget that whatever mode of living is 
most conducive to her own health, is the best guaranty for that 
of her infant. 

Plainness and simplicity, and a sparing use of stimulants, then, 
are three of the elements of a natural and healthy mode of 
living. He also includes pure air—and if possible the air of 
the country—as another important element. Besides, a due 
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attention to the two cardinal points, healthy food and pure air, 
he recommends to the mother in the circumstances before men- 
tioned, if not in all other circumstances, to avoid ‘ crowded 
assemblies of all kinds, public spectacles, and theatrical exhi- 
bitions ;—every thing, in short, calculated to excite strong feel- 
ings, to depress the mind, or rouse the passions.’ 

We may also form some conception of Dr C.’s meaning when 
he speaks of unhealthy modes of living for adults, by attending 
to what he says of the management of children. Not that the 
food of adults and children should be essentially the same ; but 
the leading principles which apply to the diet, air, and other cir- 
cumstances of the one, will, as a general rule, be applicable to 
the other. The following are some of his remarks on the treat- 
ment of children, with a view to the preservation of health, and 
the prevention of scrofulous and tuberculous diseases. 

In speaking of the character of the nourishment which the 
child receives during the first months, and of the health aad 
qualifications of the mother or nurse, he says: 

‘She should be young, healthy, and free from all appearance 
of struma.’ ‘She should take daily exercise in the open air. 
It is erroneous to suppose that women, when nursing, ought to 
be much more highly fed than at other times. A good nurse 
does not require such artificial aid, and a bad one will not be 
improved by it. ‘The quantity and variety of food and liquids 
of an exciting quality which many nurses consume, and the 
indolent life they too often lead, have invariably the effect of 
deranging the digestive organs, and inducing a state of febrile 
excitement; circumstances which rarely fail to produce an 
injurious effect upon the health of the child.’ 

Respecting the period of nursing, and the quality of food 
which should succeed this period, he quotes with great appro- 
bation the following sentiments of Dr Pemberton. 

‘If a child is born of scrofulous parents, | would strongly 
recommend that it be entirely nourished from the breast of a 
healthy nurse for at least a year. After this, the food should 
consist of milk and farinaceous vegetables. By a perseverance in 
this diet for three years, 1 have imagined that the threatened 
scrofulous appearances have certainly been postponed, if not 
altogether prevented.’ 

Dr C. sustains these views of Dr Pemberton, by adding: 

‘In proportion to the delicacy of the child, the diet will, in 
general, require to be mild. ‘There is no greater error in the 
management of children than that of giving them animal diet 
very early. By persevering in the use of an over-stimulating 
diet, the digestive organs become irritated, and the various 

45* 
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secretions immediately connected with and necessary to diges- 
tion are diminished, especially the biliary secretion ; constipation 
of the bowels, and the congestion of the abdominal viscera suc- 
ceed. Children so fed become, moreover, very liable to attacks 
of fever and of inflammation, affecting particularly the mucous 
membranes ; and measles and the other diseases, incident to 
childhood are generally severe in their attack.’ 

We cannot let slip the opportunity suggested by the close of 
the last paragraph, for observing that there is reason for believing 
that if children could be trained, for a few successive genera- 
tions, in the plain and rational manner suggested by Dr C., ‘ the 
measles and the other diseases incident to childhood,’ would 
not merely become less ‘severe in their attack,’ but would en- 
tirely disappear. ‘To do no more, however, than to diminish 
their severity and their danger, and at the same time to prevent 
the destruction, by consumption and its kindred diseases, of one 
third or one fourth of the human race, is an object of no little 
importance and magnitude. 

We have a few more extracts to make from Dr C. on vatious 
other topics connected with ‘a natural and healthy mode of liv- 
ing,’ for which we bespeak a little further attention on the part 
of the reader. 

‘The dress, from birth should be loose, so as to admit the free 
exereise of the limbs; and in point of warmth, it should be 
carefully suited to the season. ‘The whole surface, particularly 
the extremities, ought to be well protected during cold weather.’ 

‘The object of bathing children is two-fold. ‘The first and 
most important is cleanliness. At first the infant should be 
washed in warm water, and for this purpose a bath, in which it 
may be immersed every night, with the view of thoroughly 
cleaning the whole surface, will be beneficial. By degrees the 
water with which it is sponged in the morning may be made 
tepid; bat the night bath should be continued of a tempera- 
ture grateful to the feelings. The second object in bathing 
being to brace and strengthen, the child may, as it increases in 
age, be sponged with cold water, or plunged into it with advan- 
tage every morning during the summer. ‘lhe judicious adoption 
of cold sponging and bathing with subsequent friction of the 
body with flannel, is one of the most effectual means of strength- 
ening children ; but its effects must be carefully watched, as all 
will not be equally benefited, and the health of some may even 
be injured by it.’ 

‘ Without the respiration of pure atr, all our efforts to im- 
prove health will fail. Too much attention, therefore, cannot 
be paid to the construction and ventilation of the child’s apart- 
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ments. The room in which he sleeps should be large; the air 
should be frequently renewed, and his bed should not have more 
curtains than are necessary to protect him from currents of air. 
The custom which prevails, in this country, of surrounding beds 
with thick curtains is most injurious to health; and it is to this 
habit and to the heated air of their bed rooms that the languid 
and bloated appearance of many young persons, on first awak- 
ing in the morning, are in a great measure to be attributed. 
Bedrooms ought to be large in all their dimensions. They 
should be in an elevated part of the house ; and so situated as 
to admit a free supply both of air and light. Those apartments 
to which the sun’s rays and the refreshing breeze have free ac- 
cess are always the most healthy and desirable. These remarks 
are applicable to all apartments.’ 

Dr Clark considers proper food and drink and pure air as the 
two circumstances which influence the health, especially of the 
young, more than any others. In this view, as well as for other 
reasons, he complains of the pernicious effects of the modern 
system of female dress, and insists that any thing which thus 
impedes the action of the lungs by preventing the full ingress 
of free air cannot be too strongly censured. As interfering 
with digestion, and doing a great deal of other mischief, he also 
complains bitterly of the use of spirituous liquors. But we 
have already adverted to this, and attempted to show that all 
drinks but pure water, should, on the doctor’s principles, be 
avoided. 

He thinks that a general delicacy of constitution, and a prone- 
ness to scrofulous diseases, are on the increase. There can be 
no doubt of the fact as it regards this country, if it were not so 
in England. ‘ We have all an opportunity,’ says Dr C.,—and 
we may adopt his language—‘ of observing and comparing the 
state of health of the rising generation with that of their fathers 
and grandfathers. On taking a survey of the constitution of 
these three generations, I think it will be found in a large pro- 
portion of instances that the deterioration of health is progres- 
sive from father to son.’ 

It is enough to make one shudder to go into the almshouses, 
the workshops, the factories, the schools,—nay the families—of 
this country, and see what a large proportion of children have 
the scrofulous or tuberculous constitution. What is our coun- 
try, nay, what is the world coming to? ‘The whole head is 
sick, and the whole heart faint.’ ‘These are not the mere con- 
clusions of the croaker or the visionary ; they are the sober con- 
clusions of sober men, if we have any such among us. 

But shall we therefore despair? We have already pointed at 
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means by which we think many children not yet too much dis- 
eased, might be saved. ‘ We must not give up the ship,’ even 
though she seem in a sinking condition. Something may yet 
be done. The parent and the educator must be awakened. 
All must be awakened. Children must be snatched from their 
perilous situation. Something may even be done to prolong 
the lives of those in whom disease is far advanced. Such at 
least is the opinion of Dr Clark, with whose views, on this sub- 
ject, we will close this long article. 

‘There are many instances where the further progress of the 
disease (consumption,) might be stayed and life prolonged for 
a considerable time, and others where the usual term of exis- 
tence will not be much abridged, provided the patient adheres 
to a proper regimen. I am acquainted with some striking ex- 
amples of persons now living, a considerable portion of whose 
lungs is incapable of performing its functions; and yet, with 
care, they enjoy a reasonable share of health. Under such cir- 
cumstances, lives of great importance to their families and to 
society may be preserved. Indeed I am satisfied that there are 
far more individuals in this state than is generally believed ; and 
it is well known that tubercles are frequently found, after death, 
in the lungs of persons in whom they had not even been sus- 


pected.’ 





OBEDIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
(Translated from the Gerinan. ) 


[Tue following extracts from a recent German work on edu- 
cation, to which we have merely written a brief note or two, have 
an immediate and important bearing on one of the leading evils 
of American schools. They point out the only effectual reme- 
dy, and the only hand from which it can come, Teachers! let 
not this evil be perpetuated by any failure on your part. If 
the views adopted be just and important in Europe, how much 
more so in Ame. ica ?] 

It is an old remark, that the school is the connecting link 
between the family and the State. It is such in external ap- 
pearance ; for the child belongs to the family exclusively in his 
early years, and it is through the school that he passes to those 
new relations in life which make out the State. But it is such 
also in its essential character. The school combines in the most 
intimate connection, the life of the family and the State. The 
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teacher is at once, father and lawgiver, or at least he should sus- 
tain both characters; and only in proportion as he does it, can 
he fulfil the duties of his station. 

From this connection of the school with the family and the 
State, it follows that it should unite the leading principles of 
both. The basis of the family is affection; that of the State is 
law. Each of these institutions perishes whén this foundation 
is undermined. ‘The school, as the intermediate stage between 
the family and the State, ought to combine affection with law. 

In the old system of education, both private and public, the 
principle of authority predominated ; and the youth were accus- 
tomed to blind, unconditional obedience. This was in perfect 
accordance with the spirit of the State at that period. The 
principles of government, the duty of obedience to the laws, the 
rights of subjects, were not spoken of, or thought of. Every 
one obeyed his rulers, and subjects were bound to their prince 
by a tie like that of filial piety. Every one submitted to this 
‘wonderful government,’ if with pain, yet without question* 
or murmur. Such was, to some extent, the relation of the 
pupil to the teacher. In the same manner, he was obeyed, and 
treated with external reverence, because he was ‘the teacher.’ 

This condition, this relation is changed materially, because 
the world is changed—and it is from the latter that the former 
is to be explained. Men have begun to reflect—to submit every 
existing relation to inquiry and reason. What the Reformation 
undertook in reference to religion, has ultimately been extended 
to all the relations and subjects presented in life—the principle 
of free inquiry—the basis of reform, which, from its very nature, 
admits of no limits, of no restrictions. You may, indeed, speak 
to the spirit of inquiry, ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther !’—here are the limits of inquiry and reform and move- 
ment !—this and that subject must remain untouched !-—‘ but it 
is in vain: none but an Almighty fiat can set bounds to the 
waves of the intellectual sea. One after another is drawn 
into these moving waters, and when he has passed one point on 
which he had fixed, is irresistibly pushed on to another. There 
are only two conditions in life—movement and rest. He who 
does not choose general movement must reject all movement, 
must decide on absolute rest. He who cannot or will not 


* We have often been struck with the tone of veneration and submission with 
which we have heard aged persons in the United States speak of their teache-s ; 
and still more by the contrast with the flippant presumption of some of our 
youth, who have, to so great an extent, learned to regard their teachers, espe- 
cially in our large towns, rather as they do the domestics or nurse, or those who 
cater for the daily wants of the family. Ep. 
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stand still, must expect that the development begun, will ex- 
tend gradually to every system and organ of society. ‘Thus it 
has ever been ; thus it will ever be—absolute stagnancy—uni- 
versal, eternal movement: these are the only possible condi- 
tions of the human mind. There is no alternative. 

This deeply implanted spirit of movement which pervades 
the civilized nations of the West, which distinguish them so 
remarkably from the stagnant East, and which we regard as the 
means of safety and prosperity, must, on these principles, ex- 
tend to the schools. ‘l'eachers might, indeed, resolve to main- 
tain the old school constitutions, and the old system of educa- 
tion; to yield no point of the rigor of authority, and uncondi- 
tional obedience. But who does not see that such a contrast 
with the general course of life could not be maintained even if 
reasonable men should desire to see the school stand still, while 
every thing else was in progress.* We consider as a step of 
improvement, the change from mechanical action to reflection 
—from blind to rational obedience ; from night to day—that is 
from one species of obedience to law to another—for without 
obedience to law, welfare, happiness, is inconceivable. 

We admit here the absolute necessity of obedience, which, 
in its proper character, has almost vanished from the school. 
How is it to be restored? By the attempt to bring back the 
slavish submission of earlier times? By the absolute dominion, of 
law, without reference to the character of those who give or 
execute it? That would be to attempt to convert the young 
man into a child again; to sustain in the school, a principle, 
which has torn up society by the roots ; to accomplish, in fact, 
an impossibility. ‘Teachers receive their pupils from families 
where the father and mother form the most unrestrained judg- 
ment of the school and the teacher, as they do of every thing 
else in life. The influence of this will extend to the pupils, 
and they too will inquire and judge. Nothing on earth can pre- 
vent this. There is, therefore, no other course but to submit to 
it, and to endeavor to derive benefit from it. 

It is my persuasion that at the present day, the obedience of 
the pupil must be founded on the personal character of the 
teacher. This is the great problem which we teachers of the 
present day have to solve—that we should be irreproachable in 
the opinion of the old, in order that the young may be led to feel 


* It is equally obvious that such a course would not prepare the pupil to use 


aright the freedom he finds in entering into life at the present day. Hence it 
is in part, that that rigorous discipline which was so efficacious in the system 
of education pursued by our forefathers in America, often produces so little ur 
so mischievous effects at this day. Ep. 
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that we are worthy of the office of directing and governing 
them, and to confide in us on account of the spirit which 
inspires us. Then obedience will return to our schools—not 
blind, slavish, unthinking, instinctive obedience, but reflecting, 
Sree obedience, based upon the perception and recognition of 
our claims. Only such obedience is appropriate in the educa- 
tion of youth, who are destined to act in this period of general 
independence. 

It is indeed delightful to see a child who yields unconditional 
obedience to his parents, founded on unhesitating, boundless 
confidence, and filial piety, without reasoning, without per- 
ceiving their reasons. But the period will arrive, when he 
regards his parents with different eyes, when he asks after the 
reasons of their discipline and their commands. Providence 
calls upon him by this instinct to think and judge for himself. 
If an individual does not attain this period, we say he is childish. 
Here it is that ‘ Hercules comes to the cross-roads.’ Old feel- 
ings have in some measure passed away—new objects lie be- 
fore him. Vacillation, wandering, error, are almost unavoida- 
ble. They are the years of awkwardness, of stumbling for 
the youth. But this vacillation will soon settle into decision, 
if the early education has been right, if the father leads on his 
son with affection and judgment. Filial piety will then again 
claim its rights. The son will acknowledge them, not blindly, 
but from perception, from conviction, with immovable confi- 
dence, founded on this conviction. Who will deny that his 
education has reached a higher point, than when he yielded a 
childlike but blind obedience to his father’s will? Feeling en- 
lightened by conviction, and united with it, ennobles man. 
In the same manner should the confidence of older pupils in 
the teacher be founded on the perception of his capacity and 
his affection; and in the same manner must the nations, who 
have attained the ripeness of maturity, acknowledge and vener- 
ate their legislators and judges. 

Our life has fallen upon the period in history which, in the 
individual, we have explained as the period of uncertainty, of 
vacillation. The nations of the earth have passed the season 
of blind dependence, and passive obedience, and arrived at that 
period of historical life in which they recognize, not only in 
themselves, but in others, and in their plans, actions, and insti- 
tutions—what is good and what is evil. The same problem is 
to be solved by governments as by teachers, but in a wider field, 
to prove to the critical eye of the people, that they deserve obe- 
dience, and then obedience will be established unchangeably, on 
the free and firm basis of conviction. ‘The sacred, venerable 
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character of every institution, every law, which operates for the 
general good, would then be recognized anew, and with more 
absolute decision. But the capacity, the spirit of the governor 
must be real, internal; for the mere external show is but an 
empty cloud, before which no reasonable man, at the present 
day, will bow the knee. He who is conscious of the right char- 
acter and capacity fears no inquiry or criticism. It is only he 
who, notwithstanding the rectitude of his general plan, wishes 
to keep possession of honor and power for himself, and his 
friends, to the neglect of others, who desires to bring back the 
nations to their former state of tutelage. But it is in vain. On 
the same grounds, should the teacher rejoice in the opening un- 
derstanding of his pupils, and as soon as they are capable of 
understanding him, show them the reasons of his conduct. 
Then he will secure that immovable confidence which knowl- 
edge only can inspire, and, in this respect, educate his pupils 
for the world as 2 is. 

In the language of a poet, ‘ Life is but a struggle to attain the 
objects of our being. Immeasurable space yet separates us 
from perfection. But when the struggle diminishes, it is by the 
approach of death. When the living, moving stream subsides 
into the stagnant marsh, it does but engender disease. Frere- 


pom! progress! Licht !—these are the watchwords of our 
race!’ Ww. C. W. 





LEGISLATION ON EDUCATION. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LEGISLATURES 
OF THE SEVERAL STATES CAN BEST PROMOTE THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE IN COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, 


Tue terms of this inquiry assume that the legislatures can 
be relied on to make such amendments as shall be sustained by 
the experience of the American people—that one grand end of 
civil government is the education of youth—and that it is the 
constitutional guardian—the divinely appointed parent to pro- 
vide those institutions without which, individuals, however rich 
or noble, cannot bring to the public service the resources of 
nature and of mind. 

The true theory and practice of self government is to pro- 
duce the best citizens, to attain the best condition of society, to 
elevate the character of legislation, and the qualifications for 
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every grade of office, to identify every representative with the 
learning and virtue no less than with the industry and happi- 
ness of the whole commonwealth, and to inspire the people with 
veneration for the institutions and monuments of Freedom and 
Law. 

Perhaps no publication is touching so many chords moving 
in harmony with these grand results, as the Annals of Educa- 
tion. 

The existing relations of legislation to colleges appear in 
three forms : 

1. A few states have colleges so well endowed by their foun- 
ders and patrons, that dependence on the state is removed. 
These diffuse over the nation the sentiment that connection 
with popular governments is unsafe, unnecessary, and to be 
avoided. Much more will this sentiment be cherished where 
institutions exist on a plan so sectarian and exclusive that funds 
from the state are not expected. 

2. The more prevalent usage has been granting charters to 
associations of men, and then withholding funds except when 
some inadequate appropriation is forced by the union of con- 
flicting parties. 

3. The new state of Michigan, to exclude these evils by an 
earlier and more perfect legislation, have incorporated in their 
Constitution a University Fund of several millions, with a Su- 
perintendent and Board of Public Instruction, empowered to 
apply this unbroken revenue to establish and maintaina ll need- 
ful institutions of the higher learning. Should this experiment 
secure fewer foundations, ampler means, superior instruction, 
higher grades of scholarship, a more ardent patriotism, and all 
the glory of success, still the defects in the legislation of the 
older states is not to be remedied by abolishing, but by a wise 
use of existing elements. 

In states like Pennsylvania and Ohio, which have an excess of 
chartered institutions, the natural remedy is their harmony with 
the action of the state. The legislature has only to regard 
and treat as state institutions all which have the means of con- 
tinuance. 

In place of neglecting or giving away capital to one and an- 
other, a fund for yearly distribution of interest according to an 
equitable law, under the supervision of a superintendent, or a 
board, or both, will introduce a new element of living energy, 
expansion and perfection. 

The superintendent will at once accumulate, for use, the 
facts, the documents, the history, the legislation, the philosophy 
of instruction. Nearly all that has yet been achieved in wise 
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legislation at home or abroad, is the product and fruit of such 
authorized reports. This course will derange no existing law, 
infringe no rights, and will vastly lessen every year’s legislation. 
Institutions now in want and in orphanage will be the adopted 
children of the commonwealth. ‘This harmonious system of 
filiated academies and colleges, of a character truly popular, 
with perfect equality of rights, will adorn the state, prove the 
best inheritance for our children, and crown with honor the 
senators and philanthropists who shall hasten its adoption. 

To guard against misapprehension, it may be added, that it 
is not attempted to determine the best system, but the most 
easy and best remedy of a manifest defect. ‘The academies, as 
superior to common schools, holding the middle grade, are 
rising daily to increasing magnitude and importance. They are 
eminently for the people. ‘The distribution of three dollars a 
year to pupils of a grade wholly above the common schools, has 
brought to the state of New York her best harvest of reputa- 
tion. Such a fund is needed in all the states. What princi- 
ple is more simple than to appropriate the yearly interest of 
increasing capital, in proportion to the number of pupils of the 
proper grade, in institutions well sustained by the community 
benefited ? 

‘The supervision by a state officer or a board implies no inter- 
meddling with the internal management secured by charter to 
local boards. Visitation and correspondence are but to gain 
and impart all needful information without offence. It may 
perhaps be impossible to attach too high importance to volun- 
tary boards, among a self-governed people, where individuals 
freely devote their property, time, and reputation, to promote 
public education. In governments approaching despotic, even 
in the mild forms of concentrated authority, as in Prussia and 
France, it may be wise policy to avoid charters, and boards, and 
consultation among the people. These governments preserve 
themselves by educating the people as sulyects, but we are citi- 
zens, from whom originate the authority and laws, and who 
consult for the interests of this and the coming age. The 
grand obligation and business of this age is to educate the suc- 
ceeding for a higher level of action. The philosophy of our 
system, whose defects we wish to remedy, is to exercise and 
mature this willingness of individuals and of communities to 
endow and sustain public instruction. Boards, zealous for their 
local interests, acting in harmony with a pervading system, diffuse 
the life and practice of self-government. ‘They form the body 
guard of order and law—they are our Legions of Honor. So far 
from withdrawing this practical republicanism from our proud 
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democracy, the systematic co-operation of the state, will move 
these local boards to act with zeal, and the people with munifi- 
cence and patriotism. This certainty of public aid—the re- 
moval of all fear hanging over the future—secures benefactions 
and patrons. The true reason why institutions for the appro- 
priate training of teachers are urged in vain upon most of the 
states, is their want of that state organization here urged, as the 
remely of all our defects. The mere diffusion of college learn- 
ing is far short of superior science and perfected literature. 
When the co'leges are putting forth great efforts to accomplish 
for the state the best learning of all orders of the people, this 
is the time for wise and successful legislation. Who woula not 
feel his confidence in the destiny of his country safer, and his 
defence of his national glory easier, if each state should come 
forth to the enactment of the simple resolution here proposed ? 
Gitpert Morgan. 


Johnstown, N. Y., September 27, 1837. 





MIISSIONARIES OF EDUCATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in our last number, over the signature Y., 
in adverting to an article addressed to the American Lyceum, 
on Missionaries of Education, objects to attaching so much im- 
portance to /ealth as a qualification for the office of teachers. 
The phrase which he particularly quotes, and to which he ob- 
jects most strongly, seems to be the following: ‘ No man ought 
to be appointed to the office of missionary or teacher of any 
kind. who is not in the best of health.’ 

We freely acknowledged, at the time, that we were pushing 
our views on that point, farther than was usual; but we did 
not hesitate to close our remarks by an earnest request that if we 
were in error, our errors might be pointed out. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure that we make an attempt to reply to the 
objections, explain and the difficulties of the correspondent above 
mentioned. 

It will be seen by reading the whole article referred to, that 
our main object in what we said, in regard to health, was to op- 
pose the custom of employing as teachers, or sending out as 
missionaries, men whose feeblencss of body incapacitated them 
for doing any thing else. We insisted, that health was as 
necessary in these circumstances as elsewhere. The gen- 
eral idea inculcated was best expressed when speaking of the 
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countenance as an index to ‘the state of the functions. ‘ No 
man who has a countenance,’ we observed, ‘ which indicates 
suffering from disease or is the effect of previous disease, can 
do as much good—other things being equal—in the capacity 
of an instructer of any kind, as he who has a perfectly healthy 
countenance.’ And we see no reason to alter, in the least, cur 
opinion. 

When, therefore, we said ‘ no man ought ever to be appointed 
to the office of a missionary or a teacher of any kind whatever 
who is not in the best of health,’ we meant no more than that 
it is highly desirable this should be the case. We meant to say 
that health was an important and primary qualification ; just as 
when we insisted, under a subsequent head, on ‘ the most un- 
exceptionable and elevated morals.’ Had we insisted on per- 
fect morals or perfect health, it would have amounted, we 
apprehend, to an exclusion of all who have ever lived, or who are 
likely to live for some time to come, excepting only the Prince of 
Teachers, himself. And yet is there an individual in the world 
who will deny that perfect health and perfect morals would 
be better for the purposes in question, than a mixture of imper- 
fection? And in setting up a list of qualifications for a mis- 
sionary, apostle, or teacher, is it not correct to insist strongly on 
the necessity of both? Is it not in accordance with good usage, 
among those who feel as they ought on these subjects, to say 
that no man ought ever to be a missionary who is not perfectly 
moral and perfectly healthy ? 

We are far, very far, from denying that Doddridge and 
Martyn and Judson and Porter and Emerson,* with inferior 
health have conferred upon the world superior benefits. On the 
contrary, we rejoice in that arrangement of Divine Providence, 
which, ‘ from seeming evil ’ of this kind, often ‘ educes’ ultimate 
‘good.’ Yet we cannot for one moment doubt the fact that, 
all other things being equal, such men woud do far more for the 
world with good health than without it. 

These explanations, with the concession we have incidentally 
made, that we consider perfect health, in the largest sense of 
the term, as rare among us as perfect morals, will, we think, 
afford a full reply to the second question of our correspondent, 
how it would be possible, on our exclusive principles, to obtain 


* Our correspondent Y. might have added to his catalogue at least one more 
individual whose labors, though in feeble health, and sometimes in obscurity— 
we had »lmost said banishment—have conferred important blessings tpon man- 
kind. Will it be thought out of place to allude, in this manner, to the exertions 
and sacrifices of an individual who has been a coadjutor, and who is still a fel- 
low Jaborer—the recent editor of this journal ? 
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teachers and missionaries. The nly additional necessary re- 
mark is that, in this, as in all other cases where perfection is de- 
sirable, but not immediately attainable, we must do the best in 
our power. If we cannot find perfect health, we must come 
as near it as possible. 

That there is ‘a chastening, purifying, elevating influence 
upon the soul exerted by bodily infirmity,’ we can no more 
doubt than our correspondent. We are even free to admit that 
God often prepares men for special usefulness in this very way. 
Still we should prefer a different mode of preparation, could it 
be secured consistently with man’s free agency ; and we suppose 
the Creator would. We can no more believe that the former 
mode is the best, (humanly speaking,) than we can believe that 
punishment with the rod, in infancy and childhood, is always 
the best preparation to usefulness in manhood. 

But our correspondent has one more difficulty. It is in 
regard to our use of the word sin. ‘ Disease,’ we said, ‘is the 
effect of sin;’ and this language, it is thought, will leave the 
impression on many minds that we suppose ‘invalids have 
brought their infirmities upon them, by some positive course of 
criminality.” Now we had reason to believe that the views of 
Spurzheim and others who speak of natural law, which man 
must Jearn to obey, as well as moral law, before he can be happy, 
were so well understood at the present day, that the application 
of the word sin to a violation of the natural or organic laws 
would be tolerated, if not approbated. ‘Those who entertain 
the views we do, in regard to the Creator’s laws, natural and 
revealed, will not for one moment suppose we consider the per- 
son as in every instance blameworthy, in the common use of 
the term, who is an invalid. While we do not suppose, that 
any invalid will plead perfect obedience to the laws of God, 
moral or physical, or entire exemption from the effects of the 
disobedience of the generations which immediately preceded 
him, we should be among the last to consider any one as always 
sinning voluntarily, in either case. The truth is, that as in 
moral matters, the whole world lieth in wickedness, so in physi- 
cal; and this wickedness is sometimes commited volo ‘arity, 
and sometimes ignoranily. In the case however of trangress- 
ing the physical or organic laws, no remission of the penalty of 
past sins seems to be held out to the offender, even when these 
sins were committed in ignorance. The soul that sinneth, must 
die. 

What the particular sins against the organic laws of our own 
frames, are, in regard to which our correspondent inquires, we 
cannot say in the present article. We must refer him to the 
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various articles in our pages which have treated on this subject 
—sometimes at large—to an article in the present number, enti- 
tled, ‘ Physical Education,’ and to other articles of the same 
general character, which may appear hereafter. In the mean 
time, our readers ought to be assured that until they shall have 
studied Anatomy and Physiology, much on this subject will be 
to them obscure, not to say absolutely unintelligible ; and that 
until they find time to study the laws of the human frame, they 
must expect to have very imperfect and inadequate notions of 
transgression, moral or physical. 





MISEDUCATION.—STORY OF THEOPHILUS. 


[THe following narrative is founded on facts which recently 
transpired. The reader will hence infer the reasons why they 
writer has made use of fictitious names, and omitted dates and 
places. | 

Theophilus was the youngest son of an intemperate father, 
and a worse than intemperate mother. Destitute of all nat- 
ural affection, the grave had scarcely covered the mortal 
remains of one who, for the sake of three or four children, she 
ought to have loved, than she deserted these children and left 
them to strangers. For some time, however, before they were 
separated from their parents, they lived almost wholly in the 
streets, nor was their condition much improved by living here 
and there afterwards—sometimes at the almshouse and some- 
times at places little less favorable to intellectual and moral 
improvement. But we will leave the rest of the family, to 
follow the track of young Theophilus. 

When he was about six years of age, he was taken up by a 
distant friend, clothed and shod, and for sometime comfortably 
fed. It was not at this time the intention of his friend to re- 
tain him, but finding no place for him and unwilling he should 
either go to the almshouse or be turned into the streets, she 
concluded to retain him till a favorable opportunity should offer 
for placing him in some good and respectable family. 

Maria, the friend into whose kind hands he had fallen, now 
determined to commence with him a course of instruction and 
discipline. For the former purpose she provided him with suit- 
able books, and sent him to the primary school. Theophilus, 
however, not only hated restraint, but the books and the school. 
He made, it is true, some progress in his studies, but he was 
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not easily governed; nor did severe punishments entirely ac- 
complish the intended object. 

At home, the attempts at discipline fared little better. ‘The- 
ophilus was not only accustomed to play truant, but to tell lies ; 
and sometimes to use profane words. The effects of fright 
were at first tried upon him. Bears, he was old, would come 
after him, if he did so or so; and sometimes attempts were 
made to convince him by strange voices or mimic cries, espe- 
cially in the night, that the bears had actually arrived. At first 
these things seemed to have some partial good effect, but they 
soon lost their weight and efficacy. The punishments subse- 
quently resorted to, were confinement, privation of food, and 
flogging. 

The confinement appeared to produce little of permanent 
good. The privation of food promised to be more useful. But 
the rod, occasionally used, seemed, after all, to be by far the 
most beneficial ; and had there been no interference, would, I 
think, have proved the means of reclaiming him. 

I speak of interference. ‘There was, in the family where he 
lived, an aged lady, whose feelings of sympathy with suffering 
were so strong as to mislead her more sober judgment. Though 
she generally approved of Maria’s opinions and conduct, yet 
whenever she heard Theophilus cry, she would feel as if some- 
thing was wrong ; and would not unfrequently give vent to her 
feelings in complaints or tears. 

All this could be borne by Maria, as long as it was effectually 
concealed from Theophilus. But the old lady at length went 
much farther, and expressed her dissatisfaction with Maria’s 
management, not only in the presence of the rest of the family, 
but in the presence of Theophilus himself. 

Hitherto I had entertained strong hopes that Maria would 
gain her point, and that Theophilus would, in time, be com- 
pletely reformed. I knew, indeed, that Maria did not always 
judge so correctly of the measure of punishment which equity 
and even complete success required ; but then she seemed so 
cool and dispassionate, and withal so consistent, that I could 
not doubt she would, in time, gain the victory. 

In managing the young, consistency is, with me, a cardinal 
point. Let the system pursucd, be what it may, if not pursued 
with a steady hand—with the most perfect uniformity—it can- 
not succeed. If we correct a child for a fault to day, and in- 
dulge him in it tomorrow—if we fawn at his feet, and only 
flatter him now, and in the next moment or hour attempt to do 
every thing by the voice and arm of authority, we shall as cer- 
tainly defeat our own intentions, as the falling body obeys the 
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laws of gravitation. I believe in the comparative importance of 
different methods and systems of discipline, as much as any 
other individual ; and would go as far as any person in securing 
to my own child or ward those which I deemed preferable ; and 
yet, notwithstanding all this, I do not hesitate to say that the 
worst method [| know, consistently pursued, will produce more 
favorable results than the best methods pursued with a trem- 
bling hand, or in a manner which shall appear to the child 
inconsistent or vacillating. 

have admitted that Maria’s methods of discipline were im- 
perfect. ‘There were one or two things, in which | think she 
failed, to which | have not adverted. 

She was in the continual habit of reasoning with him too long, 
and in language which was, to him, wholly unintelligible. I ad- 
mit the propriety of reasoning with the young, and showing 
them the nature and necessity of the laws we impose, as well as 
the necessity of sometimes inflicting the penalty. But it is of 
no use to reason with them in terms or words, of whose mean- 
ing they have not the least conception. Nor are long and 
tedious processes of reasoning, at all times, equally beneficial. 
There are times and seasons when they may be wholly dispen- 
sed with; and when a course inore summary than any reasoning 
process will be more successful, and far more humane. 

She was also in the habit of punishing him for playing truant 
and for other misdemeanors, by giving him lessons and compel- 
ing him to learn them. I have seen many parents and teachers 
who inflicted this sort of punishment; but { never knew it ac- 
complish its immediate object. Besides, no method could be 
taken, which is more effectual in disgusting children with books, 
and school, and lessons. 

But the greatest mistake in the management of Theophilus, 
after all, was the injudicious interference of the elderly lady of 
which [ have already spoken. Maria used, sometimes, to tell 
her so; and to beg her, for the sake of the present and future 
welfare of the child, to let her manage him in her own way. 
Sometimes she seemed, for the time, to admit it; and spoke of 
amendment. But her promises were soon forgotten. Her 
habits of sympathising with suffering, would always in the time 
of temptation overcome her. 

How many a time have I been pained to witness the effects 
of her injudicious conduct! I have heard Theophilus even ap- 
peal to her against Maria, as if to a higher court; and if she 
did not take his part, she indulged him by hearing his com- 
plaints; and, perhaps, to smooth all over, gave him a nice piece 
of bread and butter. 
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If it rained a little and Theophilus was reluctant to go to 
school, and his guardian decided that he must go, the old lady 
would frequently remonstrate ; and say it was cruel to send 
him out in such bad weather. If the former decided that he 
should go without his great coat, the latter was very apt to insist 
on its necessity. If she to whom it belonged decided that he 
had eaten breakfast or dinner enough, the other was very apt to 
insist on his having a little more. I do not mean to say, or to 
intimate that there was any malicious intention in all this. On 
the contrary, there was nobody in the wide world, except 
the guardian of the boy, herself, who sought his happiness 
more than did this elderly lady.* What I complain of, or rather 
what | write this article to induce others to avoid, is a want of 
union and hearty co-operation in the measures adopted by the 
proper authority, for the welfare of a child. I cannot bear even 
the look of dissent, for the child will be sure to discover it. 

I might give a hundred more examples of the old lady’s inju- 
dicious conduct, and of the folly of inconsistency and of thus 
pulling two ways, in the education of the young; but it cannot 
be necessary. The end is accomplished, if what I have already 
said should prove intelligible. 

At last the boy was, in mercy, taken away by a judicious 
mechanic, and placed in his own family. He had not been here 
more than six or eight months before the whole aspect of things 
was changed. Subject to only one master and one course of 
treatment, with no higher court of appeal, he fell in gradually 
with the laws and influence, not only of the family, but of the 
school ; and now | know of few boys of eight years of age who, 
having been apparently spoiled at six, promise better, for the 
future, than young Theophilus. 


* It must not indeed be denied that her principles as well as her feeling, on 
the subject of education, were not quite in accordance with our own views on 
all points. I have heard her say if she were to see a parent punishing a child 
with very great severity, she should deem it right to interfere, at once, without 
any knowledge of the nature or degree of the offence, and rescue, if possible, 
the child from suffering. She seems to have no conception of the consequen- 
ces of such interference. But she is not alone. There is, on this point, almost 
universally, great and alarming error. Besides, it should be mentioned that 
the aged lady, in question, never had been much accustomed to the govern- 
ment and management of the young. 
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FAMILY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET. 
(Continued from our last number.) 


Tue same principles of government, and discipline, which, 
in the preceding numbers, have been shewn to be efficacious 
with regard to the family, are equally applicable, in the opinion 
of the writer, to the common school, or academy ; and with a 
proper modification in carrying them into effect, to the higher 
institutions of learning. Were these principles thus faithfully 
and judiciously applied, the effect would be to give to the man- 
agement of all these establishments, more and more of the pa- 
rental character, and to create stronger bonds of affection and 
confidence between instructers and pupils. The sentiment has 
too much prevailed, that these form two distinct parties, with 
separate and opposing interests,—the governors, and the govern- 
ed ;—one of which feels, that vigilant exertions must be con- 
stantly made to preserve the majesty of power ; and the other, 
that a certain degree of resistance, and of actual disobedience, 
is equally necessary, on their part, to guard against undue en- 
croachments on the rights of the subject, and to cherish a be- 
coming spirit of independence. Hence, to annoy the govern- 
ment, and let it see that it does not deal with passive machines 
to be moved at the beck of its will, is too often regarded as evi- 
dence of such a spirit ;—breaking out, at one time, into overt 
acts of insubordination, and at another, indulging its freaks in 
ludicrous or injurious tricks, in which, while sleight of hand and 
drollery bear a conspicuous part, a portion of downright mali- 
cicusness seems, sometimes, to come in for a share. 

Now. while a just and severe condemnation of such conduct, 
on the part of the governed, in our schools, academies, and col- 
leges, ought always to be expressed, and due discipline main- 
tained; it is not to be concealed that there is, at times, some 
fault on the part of the governors. There is wanting a proper 
familiarity with the pupils in the way of social intercourse ; the 
taking an interest in their individual comfort, innocent enjoy- 
ments, and future condition in life ; and the coming in contact 
with them, daily and affectionately, for other purposes connect- 
ed with their present happiness, and plans of prospective re- 
spectability and usefulness, than those of mere instruction and 
discipline. Such an intercourse would beget new relations be- 
tween the governors and governed ; new sentiments of respect 
and attachment, on the part of the latter; and a oneness of in- 
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terest in the general prosperity and success of the institution, 
that would greatly promote the good order of all its departments 
and operations. 

We do not see a hostile array of sons and daughters against 
their parents, nor low and annoying tricks played off about the 
house and grounds, in that family where sound, moral and re- 
ligious principle is combined with a steady and uniform course 
F gidsuare. 5 marked as well by its kind and affectionate fa- 
miliarity with the children, and the providing for their innoceat 
enjoyments, and participating in them, as by a proper, but not 
forbidding dignity of deportment, and strictness of discipline. 
And we should find these evils much more seldom in our schools 
and higher institutions of learning, if the principles and modes 
of their government partook largely of the parental kind, and 
they aimed to bring their concerns, as near as practicable, to the 
condition of a well ordered family. 

To do this, and to produce in thema wholesome state of sub- 
ordination and discipline, we must go to the same source of 
moral influence which we have seen to be the only effectual and 
permanent one in the wise management of our families. 

Take the Bible as the statute book. Let the instructer shew, 
by his daily example and conduct, that he is himself under the 
control of its precepts, and has imbibed its spirit. » Let him lay 
aside the air of personal, magisterial authority,—as if the do- 
minion were his own, and every infraction of orders an indigni- 
ty offered to the majesty of his sceptre, and a violation of his 
right to govern. Let him act, and shew that he acts, as under 
God ; invested by Aim with all the power which he exercises ; 
and responsible to him for carrying into effect his law of right, 
of order, and of love, for the good of the little community un- 
der his care. Let him, in a simple and affectionate way, ex- 
pound this law, as it is found in the sacred scriptures, and in 
the various precepts which they embrace ; and point out the ap- 
plication of these precepts to the relative duties and rights of 
himself and his pupils, and to their conduct towards each other. 
Let him, morning and evening, with his interesting flock around 
him, after having read a portion of the word of God, selected 
often with reference to the {peculiar circumstances of the 
school, (a short portion, accompanied with a few, pertinent and 
practical remarks,)—and, if possible, a hymn sung,—address 
the throne of grace, invoking the guidance and blessing of God 
upon himself and the children and youth under his care, in all 
the management and concerns of the school. Let him close 
the business of the school, at the decline of day, in the same 
manner. 
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Let him manifest to his pupils continually, by his conversa- 
tion and conduct, his rewards and punishments, his rules and 
directions, that it is quite as much his object to cultivate the 
best affections of the heart,—just and kind feelings and deport- 
ment, true christian good will among them—as the powers of 
the mind, and the attainments of knowledge. Let him bestow 
his esteem and approbation, with as much readiness, on indus- 
trious application, punctuality, order, obedience, correct and 
kind conduct, as on the display of fine talents, and a rapid and 
brilliant progress in learning. Let him beware of having fa- 
vorites, and especially among those who are of wealthier fami- 
lies, who have peculiar comeliness of countenance and appear- 
ance, and great pretensions to genius. Not that these things 
should operate to their disadvantage, if they also possess moral 
worth ; but that great caution should be used in the matter ; and 
a strict impartiality be observed: while the poor, the modest, 
the awkward, and the homely, where they discover a desire to 
do right, and to improve, even if their natural capacity is of a 
lower grade, should receive their full share of encouragement 
and kind attention. Let him discourse, at suitable times, in an 
easy and engaging way, enlivening what he says with pertinent 
anecdotes and illustrations, on good morals and manners; on 
the formation of a just, generous, and upright character ; on 
the duties which we owe to God, and to each other; on the 
laws and sanctions of the bible; on such of its leading doc- 
trines as have a practical bearing en human conduct ; and espe- 
cially, on the character of Christ, as the purest and best model 
of moral excellence which the world has ever seen, and worthy 
of our unremitted efforts to imitate. Whatever may be his 
views and practice, on the subject of emulation, let him strive to 
banish from the breasts of his pupils all that is envious, and 
mean, and selfish in mere personal rivalry; and to lead them 
to promote and rejoice in each other’s progress in every thing 
that is worthy of praise. 

By these, and similar methods, a moral influence of the teach- 
er over the pupils, would be gained, and constantly grow strong- 
er and stronger. The conscience and the heart would be reach- 
ed. Confidence and affection would be secured. Under the 
blessing of that spirit of grace which is always vouchsafed to 
such efforts, there would be seen such an obedience to rightful 
authority, such a general good order, and such a reciprocity of 
kind offices, as would cast the rod and the ferule, and even the 
stern look and tone of voice, except in some very peculiar and 
rare cases, into complete disuse. The law of love would mani- 
fest its simple and powerful efficacy ; and an air of peaceful 
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and cheerful serenity, of busy and happy activity, be shed all 
around. 

How melancholy to think that so many of our schools and 
other institutions of learning, neglect or discard such principles 
of government, and of true success in their operations, and 
substitute for them those miserable devices which are addressed, 
not to the religious jfeeling,—not to the moral sense,—but to 
some sordid passion of self interest ; some panting of ambition 
to excel a rival; some overweening desire of human applause ; 
or some trembling fear of punishment or disgrace ! 

The Bible,—a revelation from God, and designed above all 
things, to guide and assist parents and teachers, in the govern- 
ment and training up of children and youth, for respectability 
and usefulness in life, and for happiress beyond the grave, with 
its practical, sure, and efficacious principles of discipline, and 
high motives, and encouragements for effort,—is overlooked ; 
and this ina land called Christian—where our general and state 
governments, and our courts of justice recognize it as divine, 
and where Christian churches abound ! 

The Bible, indeed, in some schools is permitted to be read! ! 
But no comments must be made on it; no instruction must be 
drawn from it and applied to the feelings and conduct of the 
scholars ; and no prayer must be offered up! God must not be 
recognized in the school. No appeals can be made to his au- 
thority ;—to the sanctions of his law ; to the example and pre- 
cepts of his Son our Saviour, or to the pre-eminently comfort- 
ing and sustaining doctrine of his word,—that there is a Di- 
vine influence, ready to be granted to our prayers, to aid us in 
the discharge of all our duties, and to strengthen us in the fa- 
mily, in the school, and in the world, to carry on a successful 
conflict with the perverse propensities of ourselves and others, 
and to make progress in all that is gool, and right, and lovely ! 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, the modern Turks and 
heathen, will rise wp and condemn us. The former interwove 
their religion, with its fearful and captivating mythology, its 
tasteful and splendid ceremonies, into the whole training and 
education of their youth. The Mahometans are, if possible, 
still more faithful in this respect, in their schools, to their pro- 
phet and his Koran. And in heathen lands, as we all know, 
their children are early taught, in all the forms of instruction 
which prevail among them, the superstitions and idolatrous prac- 
tices of their fatuers. 

Can Christian parents and teachers remain silent, and inac- 
tive, on this great subject? Shall the Bible be banished from 
our schools? Shall a moral and religious influence be unknown 
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in them? Can no persuasion be employed to avert this tremen- 
dous evil? Can no scheme of union among different Christian 
denominations be matured, that it will be practicable to carry 
into eflect? Will no master spirits arise, here and there, 
throughout the land, to discuss and examine this topic in all its 
deep and interesting bearings, and see what can be done by 
their united exertions ? 

While God has given us the Bible, that it may point us toa 
brighter and better world beyond the grave, he has also made 
it our guide and great moral helper, with the accompanying 
influences of his Spirit, in the discharge of all the duties in this 
life, which grow out of our relations to our fellow men, and 
which we owe to each]other. Where can we need this guide 
and moral helper more than in forming the principles and habits 
of our youth, and in fitting them for the various stations in so- 
ciety to which God, in his providence, may call them? Where 
shall the Bible prove its divine origin and efficacy, if not 
in the discipline of the family and the school? How can we 
more sadly and wickedly betray our sacred trust, than by dis- 
carding its hallowed influence from these well-spiings of human 
life,—these fountains that are continually sending forth the 
healthful streams of order, industry, virtue, and piety, through 
the land, or the bitter waters of misrule and crime, of insubor- 
dination to human law, and an atheistic defiance of the author- 
ity of the Almighty ? 





REVIEW OF WEBSTER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


History or THE Untrep States, sy Noan Wesster, LL. D. 
New Haven: Published by Sypney Baseock. 


(Communicated for the Annals.) 


Ir is a remark of Fontenelle, quoted with approbation by Dr 
Thomas Brown, that a ‘work of morals, of politics, of criti- 
cism, or even of eloquence, will, if other circumstances have 
been the same, be the more beautifal for coming from the hand 
of a geometrician.’ This remark in reference to the influence 
of a particular science upon the mind of a person in preparing 
him successfully to execute a work, in another department of 
knowledge, contains in its spirit an important, general truth. 
Such is the connexion of every science with every other, that 
the more thorougly a man is acquainted with any one of them, 
the better is he qualified ceteris paribus, to write on any of the 
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others. In the extensive and various learning of the author of 
the work before us, there are high and rare qualifications for 
executing it in the best manner. 

Besides this, he has been engaged in philological studies which 
peculiarly qualify him to prepare an historical work of this kind. 
‘There is such an affinity between language and cliaracter, that 
if you understand the language of a nation in its origin and 
derivation, you must understand the history of that nation. A 
history of human language, is a history of human nature, in 
the development of thought, feeling, motive, and action. Lan- 
guage is the index of character, and it is recognized as such, 
not only by men in their intercourse with each other, but like- 
wise by the omniscient Judge of all: ‘ By thy words shalt thou 
be justified, and by thy words shalt thou be condemned.’ Even 
the vocabulary of a nation, independently of its combinations, 
shows something of the national character; as for instance, the 
great number of weapons of attack and defence found in the 
columns of a Latin dictionary, proves that the Romans were a 
warlike people. ‘The author of the American Dictionary of the 
English Language, in his philological researches, furnishes a 
sure pledge of his preparedness and ability to write a good his- 
tory of the United States, upon the plan which he has adopted 
in the work before us. 

Moreover, he is qualified by his well known patriotism, for 
writing a history of his country. Though he retains a filial 
affection for the mother country, all his writings show that he 
has ever been a true-hearted American in his opinions aud his 
feelings. During a part of the revolutionary war, he was a 
student in Yale College, and partook in common with his fellow 
students and their patriotic president, in the spirit of the times. 
After the war he became a distinguished political writer. He 
was among the first to urge the necessity of a new constitution. 
The pamphlet written by him, in 1785, and placed by Gen. 
Washington in the hands of Mr Madison, had its influence in 
hastening the establishment of a more effectual government 
than that of the old Confederation. And when the Federal 
Constitution was brought forward, he wrote largely and ably in 
its defence. And afterwards he was an active member of the 
general assembly in Connecticut, and of the general court of 
Massachusetts. ‘The most of the labors of his life, have been 
devoted to the cause of learning in this country. 

The work before us, written by a man thus qualified, is what 
we should expect it to be. ‘I'here are several histories of the 
United States compiled for the use of schools. In some im- 
portant respects the history composed by Dr Webster, differs 
from all others. 
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The author introduces his history with an account of the 
origin of man, of the dispersion, and of the descent of the 
Germans and English from the descendants of Japhet. By 
means of his philological investigations, he appears to have dis- 
covered that the primitive seat of the English was Persia. He 
then divides mankind into six varieties, which he briefly des- 
cribes. 

In chapter 2d, the author describes the manners of our ances- 
tors in their rude state in Germany. From this interesting des- 
cription compared with the modern character of civilized 
Europe and America, we are led to understand the value of 
Christianity, which has been the chief means of civilization. 

In chapter 3d, we have a@ short account of the conquest of 
England by the Saxons and Danes; and of the introduction of 
the Christian religion into England. 

The 4th chapter presents a brief view of the character and 
condition of the English, after the Norman conquest and the 
reformation. 

In the 5th chapter, we have an interesting account of the 
Mexicans and other natives of America. 

The 6th chapter treats of the discovery of America and the 
Spanish conquests. 

The 7th chapter contains an account of the discovery and 
settlement of North America. In this chapter the author eor- 
rects a mistake or inaccuracy respecting Cabot’s voyages and dis- 
coveries which occurs in the histories of Marshall and Holmes, 
and which is copied into the school histories of Messrs 
Willard, Hale, Goodrich, and Olney; who all speak of Cabot’s 
voyage in 1497, as his first voyage; whereas it was his second. 

Chapter 8th contains a succinct account of the Indian wars. 

Chapter 9th contains a history of political events and contro- 
versies respecting boundaries. 

In chapter 10th, we have a very instructive history of the 
government and laws of the puritans in Massachusetts, and of 
the manner in which the legislature came to be formed of two 
branches. ‘This is a most interesting chapter. 

Chapter 11th contains a history of military events in the 
colonies. 

Chap 12th gives a history of bills of credit or paper money. 

Chapter 13th contains a brief history of piracy. 

Chapter 14th treats of diseases and remarkable events. 

Chapter 15th contains a history of the revolution and the 
causes which led to it. This is the more valuable, as the facts 
stated are from the author’s own observations. 

Chapter 16th gives an account of the different forms of gov- 
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ernment, and a summary view of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Chapter 17th and 1&th present a brief account of the vege- 
table and animal productions of North America. 

Chapter 19th contains advice to the young, in regard to 
moral, religious, and social conduct. As in his other books for 
schools, so in this; the author does not negleet this most impor- 
tant part of education. 

Then follows the Farewell Address of Gen. Washington ; 
and the work closes with an appendix, which brings down the 
history to the year 1815. 

It is but justice to say that in this book are found historical 
accounts which are not to be found in similar works. The 
author has been a close observer of all the great events which 
have transpired in our country, for the last sixty years, and 
is therefore not obliged to depend merely upon the statements 
of others. 

He has, we think, in the body of the work, made a most 
judicious selection of topics, and has presented them in distinct 
and appropriate language. And here we would quote with our 
entire approbation, a paragraph from the preface of the work. 
Independently of the authority of this veteran writer of school 
books, we are satisfied, from our own observation and experi- 
ence, that the ground taken by him, on this point, is correct. 

‘The practice of writing books for youth, in the household 
language of children, is. proper and useful for those who are 
learning to read ; but as soon as words of common use become 
familiar to the eye, children should leave the style of puerility, 
and read only or chiefly a more elevated language ; or that 
which is used by well educated people in adult years. The 
habit of using the peculiar pbrases of children and vulgarisms 
should be counteracted as early in life as is practicable ; other- 
wise such phrases will never be lost, but will often infect the 
language of polite conversation in every period of future life. 
The practice of reducing language to the capacities of chil- 
dren, instead of elevating their understandings to the style of 
elegance, may be carried to an extent not warranted by just 
views of improvement.’ 

This, we have already said, is in accordance with our own 
opinion. We should deprecate having books for children made 
up of baby talk, or written in the style of Major Jack 
Downing. 

We intended to say something on the great number of new 
school books which have issued from the American press, during 
the last ten or fifteen years. In this department of literary in- 
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dustry, there seems to be more enterprise than capital, and 

accordingly there have been numerous failures. It requires a 

large stock of knowledge and experience to write a good school 
ok. 

By the publication of this book, Dr Webster has increased 
the debt of gratitude, which his countrymen owe to him, for his 
valuable works. We would cheerfully commend it as a useful 
school book. This we would do on its own merits, as well as 
because it comes from the literary patriarch, who, for the last 
fifty years, has done more by his school books than any other 
man, for the youth of the American family. His advice to the 
young near the close of the book, shows great good sense, as 
well as the best feelings of the heart. And coming from one 
who has for so long a time been the friend and benefactor of 
the young, it should be diligently studied and carefully followed- 





VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Wuewn we inserted in the ‘Annals’ for January, a long 
article on school rooms, it was our main object to set forth some 
of the leading defects of these rooms as they are usually found 


among us; one of the most prominent of which is, their nar- 
row dimensions. In short, so obvious and so great did we 
regard this evil, that it was made the principal subject of com- 
plaint throughout the article. But lest we should be among 
those of whom it is said, ‘ they are more ready to pull down 
than to build up,’ after giving examples of narrow, uncomfor- 
table rooms, we presented some of a contrary kind, viz.: those 
of Cincinnati, and one in Boston. 

In speaking of the latter, was it not incumbent on us to give 
an accurate deseription? Would it have been proper to 
omit a part of the fixtures, or to enter upon a defence of this, 
a criticism of that, or a condemnation of the third? The main 
drift of our subject was the importance of much space. Every 
reader may, as it appears to us, perceive this, who will eandidly 
peruse the whole article. The introduction of the fixtures 
was incidental—_we had almost said accidental. However, it 
came in our way; and in our simplicity, and as a mere fact or 
matter of history. we inserted it. We commended the room, as 
being comfortable, and agreeable, and healthful; and the indi- 
gent teacher of a private school, for his liberality, especially for 
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furnishing, at great expense, 512 cubical feet of air for each 
pupil to breathe.* 

As to commending or even passing an opinion upon the 
fixtures themselves, we never dreamed of any such thing. Nor 
do we believe that any such inference was made by one in a 
hundred of our readers. Who would ever have thought of 
placing the busts of Socrates, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Scott, and Plato, and the Saviour, in his school room because 
they suited a particular teacher’s taste, or because he happened 
to have them? Who ever believed, of his own accord, that 
there was a design in the arrangement of Mr A.’s busts to per- 
vert the faith of childhood by a systematic degradation of the 
Redeemer in the associations of the school room? Who, above 
all the rest, would ever think of charging the writer of the above 
mentioned article with approving of such a design—or artifice. 
(for such it has been called,) as well as sanctioning certain 
supposed doctrines of the teacher? And yet such a belief has 
been expressed, and such charges have actually been made !— 
and that too, as we mentioned in our September number, in a 
highly respectable journal. Not immediately, it is true; for 
seven or eight months had elapsed before such a thing was 
thought of, so far as we can Jearn, by plain practical men. 

The facts are these. Our respected foreign correspondent,— 
situated as he is in a country in which images are everywhere 


used to procure, from early childhood, the religious homage of 
the individuals they are supposed to represent,—sees, or fancies 
he sees, in this Boston school room, not indeed a design, but a 
tendency to inculcate certain sectarian doctrines; and in an 
article of exceeding great interest in its general features, advan- 


. . 5 . . . . 
ces this idea; and with it makes some statements respecting the 


* This may be the proper place for an explanation, which we regret to be 
compelled to make in our own name, but which the circumstances seem to re- 
quire. The teacher here referred to is frequently confounded with the editor 
of this journal ; and the confusion, especially in the minds of correspondents, 
domestic and foreign, often produces serious inconvenience. We know not 
how to correct the error, except by saying that William A. Alcott, the editor of 
this journal and of the ‘ Library of Health,’ and the author of the ‘ House I 
live in,’ the ‘ Word to Teachers,’ the ‘ Young Man's Guide,’ the ‘ Young 
Wife,’ the ‘ Young Mother,’ &c., though for many years a teacher, has for 
some time past been unconnected with any school whatever, except Sabbath 
schools. 

Mr A. Bronson Alcott, the editor of the ‘ Conversations on the Gospels,’ and 
the person referred to in the ‘ Record vf a School,’ is still a teacher ; but 
neither is now, nor ever has been in any way connected with the Annals of 
Education. The editor of the Annals has nothing to do with Mr A.’s school 
room or school, and only mentioned them because they deserved notice. Mr 
A. has made as many and as great self sacrifices for the promotion of improve- 
ment in elementary education as any other individual in this country; and the 
above simple tribute is no more than was demanded by justice. 
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practical use of those busts, founded in misapprehension ; state- 
ments which we believe no considerations would have induced 
him him to make, had he known the whole truth in the case. 
Finding the article, in most respects, exceedingly valuable, and 
not sufficiently reflecting on its tendency in a community so 
excitable as ours ; and anxious, moreover, to have every one ‘tell 
his own story,’ we inserted it ‘without note or comment.’ This 
error has led to the necessity of an explanation on our own part; 
and to a fixed resolution to avoid, in future, the insertion of any 
article in our pages, which, in a country and at a juncture when 
the words ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Images’ are enough almost to blow a 
flame through a whole community, can, by any any possibility, 
be fairly construed to contain sectarian opinions or theological 
discussions. 

But we must not close without alluding a little more particu- 
larly to the misapprehensions of our correspondent respecting 
Mr A.’s fixtures. Speaking of his school room, he says; ‘ It 
is furnished with a set of busts of those who are deemed pecu- 
liarly worthy of the attention or veneration of the young, com- 
prising the Saviour in the centre of a book case, Plato on its 
top, and on each side around the room, Socrates, Milton, Shak- 
speare, and Scott. ‘Ihe child is thus accustomed to look on all 
these as models and objects of veneration.’ 

But where is the proof that the child is ‘ thus accustomed ’— 
that is, from their presence and arrangement—to look upon all 
or any of these as objects of veneration? Not certainly in our 
correspondent’s facts and reasonings. He tells us, indeed, that 
the Catholics procure the veneration of the young for their saints 
by means of images; but what is the process? Does it consist 
in merely placing those images before them? Let our corres- 
pondent himself answer. ‘ He (that is the child, from the earli- 
est infancy) sees at every corner and in almost every shop, and 
cottage, and ship, an image of the Virgin, with a lamp con- 
stantly burning before it, to which every one bows, and to which 
some one is almost constantly saying his prayers.’ ‘This is the 
process by which veneration is induced. It is not the presence 
of the busts ; it is the example of those around. 

We are told, however, of the influence which the Catholics 
secure over the minds of protestant children in schools, by the 
mere presence of the busts. But does not every one see that 
the account of our correspondent does not warrant any such 
conclusion? Have not the protestant children received into 
these catholic schools always liad the images and the lamps be- 
fore them ‘at every corner’ and witnessed the bowing down to 
them, as well as the catholic children? And if the mere fact 
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of seeing them inspires veneration, is not the work of inducing 
this veneration, and changing their faith begun, before they 
enter these schools? However this may be, of one thing we 
are certain, that it is not in the nature of the human mind to 
acquire reverence for an object, by its mere presence, without 
something else is done. ‘The contrary result is more probable, 
by far. Were it otherwise, those who keep portraits and paint- 
ings in their houses, would be in danger of superinducing a rev- 
erence —an image worship, if we please to call it so—as ob- 
jectionable to say the least, as that of catholic countries. 

We pause here to say that there is, indeed, an idolatry in 
families—we fear in many nominally Christian families—but it is 
of a very different kind from that of which we have been speak- 
ing. Parents make no scruple to show their children, by their 
looks, words, and actions, that they are devoted to pleasure, 
honor, or wealth. No child but an idiot mistakes the idol 
which his parents worship ; and few fail to follow where the parent 
leads. Here is idolatry—the breaking of the first command- 
ment—and with a vengeance. How puny and insignificant does 
the mere presence, in a room, of four or five busts appear, when 
we place it by the side of the common idolatry of this country! 
It deserves not to be mentioned on the same day with it. We 
have said something on this subject in a former number. 

But it is stated that ‘ no visib/e pre-eminence is assigned to one 
above the other (of the busts,) unless something should be in- 
ferred by the child from the position of Plato.’ The reader 
had, however, already been told that the bust of the Saviour 
was in the centre of the book case.* Is not this the usual place 
designated in arrangements of this sort, to a superior? Is he 
not placed in the centre, with his inferiors around him? Such 
we may at least be assured was the intention here. The su- 
periority of Plato was never dreamed of by the master, as we 
have reason to believe; nay, more, we venture to say it never 
was by the scholars. But more on this point presently. 

‘In the instructions connected with these busts,’ continues 
our correspondent, ‘ if we suppose the teacher to carry out the 
principles announced in the “ Record of a School,” they are all 
spoken of as great and good men—some of them as more or 
less inspired—and their works are sometimes read with an 
enthusiasm, and explained and enforced with a degree of 
care little short of that bestowed upon the instructions of 
the Saviour.” Now we have good evidence that some of 


* Strictly speaking, the latter was not a bust, though we have called it so, 
It was a cast in bas relief. Plato, we are assured, was placed above it, because 
there happened to be, just there, a convenient niclie for it. 
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the men whom these busts represent—as Scott and Shakspeare 
—were very far from being considered by the teacher as great 
and good men. Their busts were used because they were the 
best that could be procured at the time, and having been pro- 
cured, the characters whom they represented were merely allud- 
ed to occasionally, as instances of possessing a fertile imagina- 
tion, or a wonderful knowledge of human nature. ‘Their works 
were not only not read in school, (a few extracts from an ex- 
purgated edition of Shakspeare perhaps excepted,) but were 
spoken of, in general, in terms of disapprobation. What then 
becomes of the intimation, that they were read and enforced 
with care? The gospels were indeed read and commented 
upon ; but will any body object to this? Surely not if done in 
a proper manner and spirit. Would that they were oftener read 
in school, and accompanied by a Christian example. Would 
that this most effective of all teaching—that of Christian 
example—were more common! Would that the Saviour was 
thus ‘ honored’ in all the schools of our country ! 

But we are not set for the defence of Mr A., or his busts and 
other fixtures, or his doctrines—with some of the last of which, 
as our readers are already assured, we have no sympathy. Our 
purpose, in short,—we repeat it—was to speak of liberality of 
space in the private school room of a private teacher, with a 
view to lead others to imitate, in this respect, a good example. 

Our task of explanation and apology and defence is now 
finished. We are heartily glad of it. Nothing but circum- 
stances quite peculiar, would have driven us to a course so 
painful. But we have learned caution, and we hope wisdom, 
by it. Hereafter—we repeat it—it will be very difficult to allure 
or to drive us from the course a wise precedent had established 
in relation to a work which Divine Providence has, for a period, 
committed to our trust; and which was never intended to be, 
directly or indirectly, either partisan or sectarian. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


[Many of our readers will recollect a series of Essays, which 
appeared in the ‘Annals’ of last year, under the head ‘ Confes- 
sions of a Schoolmaster.’ We have on hand ,from the same pen, 
a continuation of the series, for the next volume ; a short extract 
from which, we have concluded to insert in the present num- 
ber. It refers to two or three causes of failure in the manage- 
ment of a district school. We trust the new series will not be 
less interesting than the former.] 
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Tue first cause of failure was a neglect to become ac- 
quainted with the parents of the pupils, and seek and secure 
their co-operation. For the fact that there is such an universal 
tendency in people to overlook the district school, does not at 
all Jessen the teacher’s obligation to awaken in them such a de- 
gree of interest as will enable them, at least, to understand what 
he proposes to accomplish, and, in ‘general, the kind and cha- 
racter of the means by which he intends to operate. ‘There 
are, in fact, no circumstances, unless it were an actual ‘ bar- 
ring out’ which justify a teacher in remaining unacquainted 
with those whose children are committed for six hours a day to 
his care. 

All this, however, | had neglected. 1 scarcely knew half a 
dozen families in the whole district. More than this, I did not 
seek their acquaintance. True [ invited them, through their 
children, to call at the school room, but I did not much expect 
them to come, nor were my expectations often disappointed. 

My purpose was to go straight forward, and by dint of hard 
work—steady driving—make good scholars and good behaved 
boys and girls, whether parents co-operated or not. All this I 
meant to do, peaceably if I could, but forcibly if 1 must. 

I ought to have mentioned long since, that in all my inter- 
course with my pupils, especially the younger ones, if they be- 
haved well, i was deemed one of the kindest of teachers. They 
could not have expected more friendly treatment, even from a 
parent. I always wondered what was meant when | heard a 
teacher speak of difficulty in gaining the love of pupils. It 
seemed to me one of the easiest things in the world ; and to me 
it was so. The great trouble with me,’ in this respect, was to 
retain what, in my first intercourse with pupils, | found it so 
easy to acquire. 

‘The second cause of failure was one to which I have already 
adverted as a source of mischief in other schools. It was the 
attempt to do other things. My attention was divided, if not dis- 
tracted. I do not, | cannot—I am sure I never shall—approve 
of young men’s attempting to teach, and at the same time pur- 
suing the study of another profession. If a young man chooses 
to lay his studies wholly aside for a time—say during a college 
vacation—and teach a school, | have no objection. But let 
him, for the time, keep his books out of sight entirely. Let him 
searcely think of them. 

Another, and a principal cause of failure was the following. 
Anxious to improve all my time, in the best possible manner, I 
had, in company with a fellow student, resolved on sleeping no 
more than five hours in twentyfour. We retired at eleven, and 
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rose at four. This, | meant tosay, was our rule. In my anxie- 
ty to rise at four, I often awoke and rose earlier; sometimes at 
half past three, and sometimes even by three. Sometimes too, 
though [ was in bed by eleven, yet I did not get to sleep until 
ten minutes later. Under all these circumstances, | did not se- 
cure upon the average, over four hours of sound sleep in twenty- 
four. Nor am I sure that all this was sound. Anxious to awake 
at a certain hour, and fearful of oversleeping, | doubt whether 
our sleep is as sound and satisfying as when we yield ourselves 
up regardless of the future, and careless, or at least quiet, in 
regard to the past. 

How much sleep is really needed, to sustain the human con- 
stitution in its best condition and to enable it to hold out in good 
condition longest, remains as yet, I believe, undetermined. 
There can be no doubt that we may accustom ourselves, if in 
health, to almost any amount not beyond twelve hours, provi- 
ded we manage in the appropriate manner. The more we 
sleep, and the Jess active our minds are while awake, the more 
protracted does the season of repose gradually become, and the 
more do we seem to require. On the contrary, the more active 
the mind, during the day, and the less our sleep, provided the 
amount is reduced very gradually, the less do we appear to re- 
quire. I have no doubt—nay, | am certain—that | can bring 
myself to find five, and perhaps four hours, amply sufficient for 
the apparent restoration of enfeebled nature. I say apparent; 
because a thing which appears to be perfectly safe and harmless 
may be laying the foundation of mischief twenty years after- 
ward, ‘ Sentence against an evil work is not executed speedi- 
ly,’ says Solomon ; and the words of this wise man are as true 
in regard to physical transgressions as moral ones. 

I think that if the mind is sufficiently active—if we obey 
during our waking hours, all the organic laws, as Spurzheim 
calls them—if we eat, drink, exercise, &c. properly—if we re- 
tire by nine o’clock, and rise as soon as the first nap is com- 
pleted, we shall seldom, if ever, sleep too much. ‘This rule, 
however, will best apply to the healthy; for there are some inva- 
lids, whose natures are so much distorted that they would not 
sleep enough at the first nap, while there are a few who would, 
by the same rule, sleep too much. 
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PRACTICAL LESSON FROM THE NURSERY ; OR, RESULTS OF 
EARLY DISCIPLINE. 


In the Annals for 1835, vol. v. p. 325, an account was given 
under the title of “ Practical Lesson from the Nursery,” of a 
course of discipline adopted with a child of nine months old, in 
order to subdue the impatience and ill temper which followed a 
long illness, and which kept the little boy, and all around him, 
in constant uneasiness. ‘I'he parents felt that without an eflec- 
tual and speedy remedy, this temper would become a settled 
habit such as in many cases has impaired the happiness and use- 
fulness of the individual for life. ‘They resolved, in seeking and 
relying on the divine blessing, to employ bodily pain, which 
they had previously found useful as a remedy for this mental 
disease ; and although he was a child of unusual irritability of 
nerves, they chastised him in every fit of passion and fretfuiness 
until he became caim and submissive. The immediate result 
was highly favorable. From being one of the most uncomfort- 
able and disagreeable of children, he became one of the most 
quiet and cheerful, and was peculiarly affectionate towards the 
parent by whom the chastisement was chiefly inflicted. 

But the opinion has been expressed that the result must be 
finally unfavorable to the temper and character of the child. 
Some imagined that it would harden him against all punish- 
ment, destroy all shame, and render appeals to conscience and 
noble feelings useless. Others supposed it would crush all ener- 
gy of character, and all freedom of spirit, and some even thought 
it could not but impair his health. 

It appears, however, that all these fears were vafounded. In 
a letter addressed by the mother to the father, during his ab- 
sence, a year after the course of discipline, she observed ; ‘ The 
discipline of the last winter has made this winter’s care of him 
comparatively a light task. He has but twice set up his will de- 
cidedly, and he is habitually an obedient and a happy child.” 
In the following letter addressed by the father to the physician 
who advised this course, is a similar account of him the present 
year, which seems to furnish decisive evidence of the good effects 
of the discipline. It is sent for publication in the Annals, in 
order to meet the inquiries, and satisfy the fears of those who 
read the first article. 

‘ My pear Sir,—I have not ceased to recollect with gratitude 
the advice you gave us to meet the waywardness of our little 
boy with chastisement, even in early infancy. You will doubt- 
less recollect the happy result of the course of discipline which 
cost us so much pain after his long illness. J am rejoiced in 
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being able to assure you, that we have never ceased to be grate- 
ful to a kind Providence for directing us, by your means, to this 
course, and giving us resolution and strength to persevere in it. 
Its effects are still visible in the almost uninterrupted spirit of 
obedience and cheerfulness of disposition, which still continues. 
During the last year, an illness of several weeks, accompanied 
not only with suffering, but with circumstances which excited 
the terror of a child, naturally timid, seemed almost to have 
destroyed the fruits of previous efforts, but as he recovered, the 
same discipline, in a fe. more moderate degree, produced its 
former effect, and restoreu his habitual quiet and cheerfulness. 
He is now one of the most uniformly happy children | have ever 
seen ; his health though not robust, is habitually good ; when he 
is ill, he exhibits a spirit of patience ; and it would be easy to 
count the number of times that he cries in a month, although 
he has but half finished his fourth year. 

‘I ought to add, that he is thus happy under all the restraints 
which our own reason and the advice of the most judicious pa- 
rents prescribe,—as to diet, amusement, &c. Indeed some 
of these restraints are often regarded as unnecessary and un- 
kind in relation to indulgences which we consider injurious to 
the body or the mind. He is habitually obedient and sub- 
missive, and affectionate, as well as happy; and though we 
often see the remains of passion and self-will, they seldom break 
out into open resistance or violence. We find no symptoms of 
the evils which some have prophesied—no painful dread of his 
parents, no want of openness or affection—no suppression of 
vigor or independence of spirit, so far as this can be combined 
with obedience. We find him quite able and disposed to a- 
muse himself for hours together, when others are occupied. In- 
stead of being hardened to chastisement, he is more susceptible 
than ever, even to reproof. Instead of requiring more punish- 
ment as he grows older, scarcely any is necessary. 

‘In short, the result of this discipline has satisfied me that 
phystcol pain is the safest and best mode of subduing the pas- 
stons and humours of infancy ; that it in some cases, at least, 
calms nervous irritability, and is less hazardous than appeals to 
feeling in this respect ; and that it is a method far more mild in the 
end than any other. 1 am convinced that you are right in your 
opinion, that if a child is duly chastised in infancy, it will sel- 
dom need chastisement afterwards ; and am more than ever im- 
pressed with the truth of a maxim presented by a wiser coun- 
sellor, and sanctioned by inspired authority. ‘ He that spareth 
the rod hateth his son.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, gratefully.’ 











Useful Education. 


MISCELLANY. 


Epvucation Convention at SALEM. 


Ma Many, the Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachu- 
setts has been recently traversing the state, and meeting with county con- 
ventions of the friends of common education. Some of these conven- 
tions have been interesting, and well attended. Of one of them, held 
sometime ago at Worcester, we gave an account. 

Ata meeting of the kind recently held in Salem, numerous resolu- 
tions were passed, among which were the following : 

‘ Resolved, That the physical comfort and health, both of Teachers 
and Pupils, demand the especial attention of the guardians of the Public 
Schools. 

‘ Resolved, That as the duties of School Committees, when faithfully 
performed, are arduous, not only consuming much time, but attended 
with much expense, it is the opinion of this Convention that the Legis- 
jature should pass an act, providing a suitable compensation for the 
School Committee of each town and city in this Commonwealth. 

* Resolved, That this Convention have received high gratification from 
the visit of the Secretary of the Board of Edueation to this county, and 
pledge themselves cordially to co-eperate with him in the promotion of 
the object of his office.’ 

A committee was also appointed to prepare an address to the citizens 
of the county, on the subject ef common schools, and the duties of 
school committee men, teachers, parents, and guardians ; and another 
to confer with the Teachers’ Association of Essex County, with a view 
to make it, if possible, auxiliary to the Board of Education, 


Uservu. Epvcarion. 


An English paper gives the following account of an institution, on a 
small scale, established at Southampton, Warwickshire, for the tuition 
of boys in agriculture : 

‘It cannot be termed a school, being merely four roods of land divid- 
ed into twelve gardens, oecupied by boys from ten to sixteen years of 
age in the cultivation of garden vegetables, peas, carrots, parsnips, cab- 
bages, kidney beans, celery, &c.; only one fourth is allowed to be culti- 
vated for potatoes. ‘The boys pay all prices, from 6d. to 1s. per month, 
according to the size. The rent of the whole amounts to £4 17s. per 
annum ; the 17s. is expended in a rent dinner monthly, when the boys 
bring the rent, which his little tenants have hitherto done to an hour. 
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“If I were rich enough,” says Mr Smith, “I should be happier in hav- 
ing 500 such tenants than as many renting 200 acres each. It is a glori- 
ous sight to see all the gardens so clean and full of stuff. I would chal- 
lenge the land for cleanliness and produce against any acre of ground 
in the country. The moral advantages, too, have been very great : and 
if it could be copied and extended, all tendencies to idleness, drunken- 
ness, theft, and dissipation, might be greatly lessened.” * 


Western Coutece or Teacuers. 


In addition to what was stated in a recent number of this work, we 
learn from the western papers, that at the late session of the Western 
College of Teachers, the Rev. Dr Wilson read a report maintaining 
that the instruction in infant schools should have reference to moral 
rather than to intellectual improvement, and that the subjects of the 
other reports and addresses, were 1. ‘The importance of moral edu- 
cation keeping pace with the progress of the mechanic arts.’ 2. ‘ Domes- 
tic education.’ $8. ‘The Prussian system of education.’ 4. ‘The im- 
portance of introducing the study of linear drawing into common 
schools.’ 5. ‘ The introduction of the study of criminal and constitu- 
tional law into our literary institutions.’ 6. ‘The dignity of the office 
of a professional teacher.’ 7. A correct knowledge of human nature 
is essential to successful teaching.’ 8. ‘ Vocal music as a branch of 
common school education.’ 

The following resolution, after some previous discussion and debate, 
was unanimously adopted : 

‘ Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend the use of the 
Bible in all our schools, to be read as a religious exercise, without de- 
nominational or sectarian comment ; and that it is the deliberate con- 
viction of this college, that the Bible may be so introduced, in perfect 

‘consistency with religious freedom, and without offence to the peculiar 
tenets of any christian sect.’ 


PusLicaTions IN THE Unitep Srartes. 


The following article is going the rounds of the newspapers, and is 
probably true. 

‘The number of new works which appeared in the United States in 
1834 and 1835, amounted to 1,013, forming 1,300 volumes, and the cost 
of which may be estimated at $1,220,000. In 1886, the number was 
considerably increased, and the cost of the books published in that year 
cannot be computed at less than $1,500,000. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Hartford, furnished nineteen twentieths of the total amount. 

The amount of literary productions in America has more than doubled 
during the last ten years. The sale of five bookselling establishments 
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amounted in 1836 to $1,350,000. A single publisher paid, in the five 
years preceding 1834, $135,000 for copyrights, out of which $30,000 
were for two works only. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, paid last year 
$30,000 to American writers; and Harper and Brother, have paid 
about the same sum for several years past.’ 

And yet how few of these books were either written or published 
with reference to the good they ought to accomplish? Where is 
the author, the publisher, or the bookseller to be found, whose first and 
last object is not to make money ? Where shall we find one individual 
who does not write, publish, or sell, such books as are adapted toa 
vitiated public taste, and will be bought, without regard to their moral 
tendency ?—We do not mean to say that such individuals cannot be 
found, but we believe they are rare. We do not believe that one in ten 
of these classes ever considers himself as concerned, and deeply too, in 
all his movements, ia educating the rising generation of our country. 
But is a man fit to write, publish, or sell books who does not rightly 
understand this matter ? 


American Liprary ror Scuoots ann Faminies. 


We noticed, some time ago, the formation of an American Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. This Society has now issued 
the Prospectus of a Library to consist of a series of works on the more 
important branches of popular knowledge, to be prepared and issued in 
a style and manner suited to the purposes of a School Library. We 
have not room, in the present number, to express fully our views of the 
importance of the objects which the Society proposes to accomplish, 
especially of the last mentioned, the preparation of a Library. We will 
only say, just now, that if a class of books, published under the super- 
vision of men who have consciences as well as heads, could be intro- 
duced into every school district of our country, to supply gradually the 
place of works injudiciously selected, or thrown together at haphazard, 
to say nothing worse respecting them, the amount of good thus produc- 
ed to the country, especially at the present crisis, would be incalculable. 


New System or Epvcation. 


Mr Josiah Holbrook of Philadelphia, whose efforts in the cause of 
common schools, seem to be untiring, bas published in the papers a 
series of ‘ Letters to American Teachers,’ the tenth of which consists of 
what he calls an improved system of education, which he thinks as hap- 
pily adapted to the wants of our American States, as that of Prussia is 
to a monarchy. His views are certainly worthy of reflection, but we 
have no room for them now. The leading features of the system shall 
be presented hereafter. 





Hartford Grammar School. 


Epvcation 1x Mississippi. 
(Extract of a Letter from a Teacher.) 


Periodicals of the character of those I have mentioned, (the * Annals 
of Education ’ and the ‘ Sunday School Teacher,’) are very much need- 
ed in this section of the country. The cause of education and moral 
reform are progressing but slowly. The belief that they are really pro- 
gressing, is encouraging. The Sabbath school here has been established, 
I believe, for several years ; and at times, has been in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

Since I have had charge of the Female Sehocl in this place, the 
charge of the Sabbath school has, also, by common consent, devolved 
upon me. When I assumed the office of Superintendent, the school 
was in a very declining state, and still it is very far from being in a 
prosperous condition. The great difficulty appears to be in a want of 
teachers, who will engage in the work with zeal and interest ; and in a 
want of interest on the part of parents. 

I have endeavored to secure regular and competent teachers, and 
have to some extent succeeded, and am encouraged to think that our 
school is increasing in number, and that a deeeper interest in its con- 
tinuance and welfare is beginning to be awakened. 

This country still greatly needs the means of education, and upon this 
subject but little interest is manifested. The great mass of the people 
are so thoroughly devoted to the rapid acquisition of wealth, that they 
have neither time nor disposition to attend to matters, in their opinion, 
of minor importance. ‘There is little, very little, of genuine liberality 
of feeling or action upon this subject, and the consequenee is that there 
are very few schools of the higher order, or indeed of any order, that 
are permanent in their character. Schools will sometimes spring into 
existence, as by magic power, and flourish for a few months, perhaps 


years; and then decline and cease to operate, with the novelty that 


brought them into being. 


HIarntrorp Grammar ScuHoot. 


A few years ago this Institution seemed far from flourishing. Judg- 
ing from a catalogue of the Trustees, [nstructers, and Pupils, just receiv- 
ed, it must at present be slowly improving. ‘The number of students 
during the autumnal term of 1836, was 54; during the following winter 
term 85 ; the spring term of 1887, 94; and the summer term 105. If the 
principles on which it is conducted are as just as the following, in re- 
gard to examinations—and we know nothing to the contrary—it ought 
to flourish. 

‘On the utility of frequent ceremonious examinations in school, the 
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sentiments of the Principal may not accord with those of all his patrons. 
Public opinion, in our community, has usually seemed to require con- 
siderable parade to be made in order to ascertain how much knowledge 
the pupils of & school have acquired during aterm. Yet he cannot un- 
derstand how the true character of a school can be better ascertained by 
looking at it on a day of quarterly examination, than by frequent visits 
to it, in its every day dress, taking it often by surprise, when no 
special effort has been made to fit it up for an occasion. Still, 
he does not pretend to decide, that, what are called public examina- 
tions, may never be useful. The peculiar circumstances of some schools 
may render them indispensable to their usefulness. But indulging 
the sentiments relative to them that he now does, the Principal of this 
Institution ardently desires that frequent individual examinations of it, 
may not often render necessary a more ceremonious one.’ 

We like this. It is taken from a series of remarks, by the Principal, 
Mr Wright, at the close of the catalogue. We like too his principles 
on governing a school, for after admitting the importance and force of 
moral suasion, he tells us ‘ he has no confidence in any system of school 
government which does not exact of the pupil prompt and unconditional 
obedience.’—We like also his views in regard to the importance of mak- 
ing the business of teaching a profession. ‘They are as follows : 

‘The Principal regards teaching as his profession, and makes it an 
important object in the employment of Assistants, to secure those who 
are ardently devoted to the same pursuit, and who intend to make it 
their occupation for years ; for, if “ experience is the best Teacher,” it 
may not be unimportant that the educators of youth, should have some 
of its assistance. 

‘The compensation of the Assistants, as well as that of the Principal, 
depends mainly on the prosperity of the school. Hence all have the 
same incitement to effort that stimulates men in other professions,’ 





ERRATA. 


On page 511,—last number of this work, 1!th line from the bottom,—‘ the will of the child 
must of course, be led to the will of the pareut, as the supreme authority ;’ should be ‘de led 
to yield to the will,” &c. On page 513,—first line,—‘ This,’ should be * His.’ 





EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITOR OF THE ANNALS, TO THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Ir is well known to the friends of the Annals of Education, that the 
original Editor has been unexpectedly detained in Europe, since the 
close of the year 1835, and that, with few exceptions, he has been un- 
able to take any part in the preparation or selection of articles except 
such as he has contributed in reference to foreign countries. His inter- 
est in the cause of education is undiminished, and he is desirous of de- 
voting all the strength which Providence may give him to its promotion. 
But the same circumstances which have interrupted his editorial labors, 


now oblige him to decide, that with the year 1837, his connection with 


the Annals must elose entirely. 

He trusts he need not give any assurance that this decision has been 
made with pain—and that while the Annals shall be conducted on those 
principles which he considers essential to its usefulness, it will be fol- 
lowed by his best wishes and ardent prayers. He commends the work 
and the schools of our country, with confidence, to the saine Providence 
that has done so much for both. But he cannot withdraw, without ap- 
pealing once more to all who value the political, social and religious 
institutions of our country, to cherish education in its broadest Christian 
sense—that education which embraces the body, the mind and the heart— 
which seeks to cultivate every faculty of man, on the basis of the Scrip- 
tures and in the spirit of the Saviour—to cherish it above all other ob- 
jects and interests, not merely as the only security for the present and 
future happiness of their children, but as the only palladium of our 
national liberty—the only remedy for the evils which threaten our de- 
struction—the only means of preserving us from descending rapidly 
into the grave of nations ! 

WILLIAM C. WOODBRIDGE. 


Canton Vaud, (Switzerland,) Sevt., 1837. 
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